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THE TOMB OF ILARIA DEL CARRETTO 



The tomb of Ilaria (Fig. 1), after suffering some vicissitudes, has 
found a permanent resting place in the left transept of the cathe- 
dral of Lucca. It has been much admired by Ruskin ^ and other 
visitors to the cathedral and has figured in all histories of Italian 
sculpture from the time of Vasari to the present day. The lady 
to whom it was dedicated was the daughter of Carlo, Marchese 
del Carretto, of an old and powerful family, the second wife of 
Paolo Guinigi, who in the early fifteenth century was at first the 
popular, then the hated tyrant of Lucca. It is natural to think 
that Paolo erected the tomb in his wife^s honor soon after her 
death on December 8th, 1405. The date 1406 is assigned to it 
by Ridolfi ^ and Venturi,^ by Burckhardt,^ Bode,^ Burger,® Fab- 
riczy,^ Cornelius,^ Marcel Reymond,^ Andre Michel,^^ and others. 

Milanesi assigns the tomb to the year 1413. In his edition of 
Vasari^s Vite,^^ he asserts in this connection "Secondo un docu- 
mento ch'e presso di noi, parrebbe che Jacopo larvorasse quella 
sepoltura intorno al 1413.^^ A document giving these state- 
ments as facts would be most important not merely for the date 
but also for the name of the sculptor. But from the guarded 
manner of Milanesi's assertion it seems possible that he is not 
reporting a fact but making an inference founded on Jacopo's 
presence in Lucca in the year 1413. If a document with explicit 
evidence on this subject actually exists, it is most regrettable 

1 Modem Painters^ II, ch. 7. 

^VArte in Lucca studiata nella sua CattedralCj p. 110. 

^Storia delVArte Italiana, VI (1908), p. 69. 

* Cicerone, II (1904), p. 462. 

^ Italienische Plastik (1905), p. 128. 

• Das florentinische Grabmal (1904), p. 256. 
7 Arch. Stor. Arte (1897), p. 72. 
^Jacopo delta Querda (1896), p. 22. 

' La Sculpture florentine, II (1898), p. 35. 

10 Histoire de VArt, III, (1908), p. 540. 

» Vol. II, p. 112, note 1. 
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that neither Milanesi nor his successors Borghesi and Band pub- 
lished it in the Documenti per la Storia delVArte Senese, where 
they published many documents concerning the work of Jacopa 
della Querela. 

An earUer date for the .monument should be assigned by those 
who follow the sequence of events given by Vasari. He says in 
his Ufe of Jacopo della Querela that that artist went from Siena 
to Lucca, and after carving the Ilaria tomb went to Florence and 
entered the competition for the bronze doors of the Baptistery. 




Figure 1. — Tomb of Ilaria del Carretto, Lucca 

As this contest took place in the year 1401, the tomb of Ilaria 
would have to be dated at least four years before her death. 

As for the date, I am inclined to believe that the original monu- 
ment, whatever its form, was erected in 1406, if for no other 
reason than that by 1407 Paolo Guinigi married his third wife, 
Piacentina, and in 1418 his fourth, Jacopa Trinci, and that it 
would doubtless have suited his convenience to have each wife 
properly disposed of before he married again. 

Let us then suppose that Ilaria was suitably entombed in 1406; 
a second problem confronts us. Is the tomb as it stands the 
handiwork of Jacopo della Querela? This attribution is, so far as 
I know, universal, and the beautiful tomb has contributed largely 
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to the reputation which Jacopo della Querela has sustained as one 
of the founders of Renaissance sculpture. Let us examine the 
the evidence on which it rests. Paolo Guinigi had as a chronicler 
gonfaloniere Giovanni Sercambi, whose Croniche have been pub- 
lished by Salvatore Bongi, Lucca, 1892. Sercambi describes the 
death of Ilaria, but makes no allusion to her tomb. Bongi, on 
p. 413 of Parte Seconda of this work, adds the following note: 
'^Nel codice originale da noi seguito, in margine a questo capitolo 
della morte della seconda moglie di Paolo (Guinigi) si trova la 
seguente postella di scrittura del cinquecento inoltranto: ^Nota 
come la statua di marmo che e nella sagrestia di San Martino la 
fece fare il Sig. Paolo per la detta madonna Ilaria, ed e di mano di 
lacopo della Querela senese scultore illustre.^ '^ This attribution 
to Jacopo della Querela is not that of the chronicler of the house 
of Guinigi, as Andre Michel asserts,^ but of a marginal annotator 
of the late sixteenth century. This annotator doubtless derived 
his information from Vasarl, whose book was pubHshed first in 
1550, and a second edition in 1568. Vasarl speaks of the bellezza 
della figura and of the base on which are putti with festoons, indi- 
cating that the monument we see today is essentially that which 
he may have seen in 1550. The attribution to Jacopo della 
Querela dates apparently from Vasarrs somewhat untrustworthy 
account of that sculptor. As Vasarl erred when with great posl- 
tlveness he assigned to Jacopo della Querela the well known relief 
of the Assumption over the Porta della Mandorla of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence — now proved to be by Nanni di Banco — it is 
not unlikely that he also erred in his attribution of the more 
remote Ilaria tomb. Concerning it we have no contemporary 
evidence. We are therefore compelled to examine the tomb in 
relation to the established works of Jacopo della Querela and 
decide the question of authorship for ourselves on considerations 
of style alone. The following monuments: (1) The Trenta 
altar-piece at S. Fredlano, Lucca (1413-1422), (2) The slab 
tombs of Lorenzo Trenta and his wife in the same church (1416), 
(3) The Fonte Gala at Siena (1414-1418), (4) The font in the 
Baptistery at Siena, containing his Zacharlas relief (1417-1430), 
(5) The portal sculptures of S. Petronlo, Bologna (1425-1438), 
and parts of the Bentlvogllo Tomb at S. Glacomo, Bologna, form 
a series from which the style of Jacopo della Querela may be 
securely determined. In these works we may trace an obvious 
1 Histoire de VArt, III, 540. 
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continuity of style. We have only to compare the Sapienza of 
the Fonte Gaia with the Madonna over the portal of S. Petronio 
to see how closely Jacopo adhered to type. From first to last 
his forms are heavy, his drapery massive and full of irregular and 
inexpressive querks and turns. He is not a variable genius of 
whom we might expect the reposeful, stately figure of Ilaria to 
be succeeded by the labored, florid forms of the Trenta altar- 
piece. Classed with his works the Ilaria tomb stands out miracu- 
lously. It has no ancestors, at least not in the Sienese school 
from which Jacopo came, and no descendants, at least none in 
the cycle of Jacopo^ s works. 




Figure 2. — Tomb of Ilaria; Head 

If we take a wider survey, where else do we find in Italy tombs 
of this type? We can almost count upon our fingers the free- 
standing Italian tombs. Through the middle ages, and with few 
exceptions throughout the Renaissance, Italian sepulchral monu- 
ments, when erected in the churches, were built against the wall 
or set into the pavements. Even the Ilaria tomb, after its 
so-called destruction, was set up in the Cathedral as a wall tomb, 
and only in 1887, when the missing slab from the base came back 
from Florence, was it reerected as a free-standing tomb. Marcel 
Reymond ^ in 1898 pointed out that tombs of this character do 
not occur in Tuscany, but are common in France. Cornelius,^ 

1 La Sculpture florentine, II, p. 35. 

2 Jacopo delta Querda, pp. 66, 67. 
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on the other hand, while pointing out its affinity with northern, 
monuments would have us believe that it does not differ essen- 
tially from the type of its time and country. The same impres- 
sion is conveyed by Ruskin. But this recumbent figure shows 
many features not found elsewhere in Italy. Ilaria wears a 

northern type of turban, her hair is 
bound in French style with ribbons 
(Fig. 2), her garment with its high, 
stiff collar, its large openings for the 
long pendant sleeves, the stiff cuffs 
have no parallels on Italian tombs. 
But French and Spanish tombs exhibit 
all these details of costume. We may 
also notice the dog at Ilaria^s feet. 
Vasari explains it as an emblem of 
fidelity, without drawing attention to 
its extreme rarity on Italian tombs. 
More than a hundred photographic 
reproductions of Italian tombs with 
recumbent figures lie before me and I 
find only a few isolated examples in 
which a dog crouches at. the feet of 
the departed, and these in regions like 
Milan and Naples, where foreign in- 
fluences were strong. On the other 
hand, in French and Spanish tombs, 
the dog or the lion is almost invari- 
ably present. There is still another 
feature which links this tomb with 
those of foreign origin. Etruscan, 
Roman, and Italian tombs of this type 
for the most part represent the de- 
ceased as reclining or asleep upon a 
funerary couch or bier with a mattress 
or a shroud carefully folded beneath 
them. Here, as in French and Spanish tombs, the lady lies upon 
the bare slab, with nothing but the two pillows to minister to her 
comfort. 

I am therefore strongly inclined to affirm that this slab, in 
spite of its being found in an Italian town and serving as a memo- 
rial to an Italian lady, is so foreign in type that we must suppose 




Figure 3. — Tomb of Constanza 
DE Anglesola; Poblet 
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it to have been carved by some foreign sculptor or by an Italian 
sculptor with foreign training. This hypothesis gains in weight 
when we read of the cosmopolitan tastes of Paolo Guinigi. He 
had foreign architects in his employ and was a passionate col- 
lector of French goldsmith work.^ French songs were sung in 
the open piazza at Lucca, and French novels translated into 
Italian for the amusement of Paolo and his friends.^ Paolo 
Guinigi cultivated foreign relationships so far that he actually 




Figure 4. — Tomb op Ilaria; Coat op Arms 

secured Ladislaus, King of Naples, to stand as godfather and 
as name-father for his son.^ In order to emphasize the foreign 
character of this beautiful effigy of Ilaria, I would place along- 
side of it the sepulchral slab of Donna Constanza de Anglesola 
(Fig. 3) who died in 1401 and was buried in the now ruined monas- 
tery of Poblet (Catalonia).^ Where in all Italy can we find a 
closer parallel to the Ilaria tomb? 

^ Supine, La ScuUura in Bologna nel secolo XF, p. 47. 

* Bongi, Le Croniche di Giovanni Sercamhi Lucchese, 

* Mazzarosa, Storia di Lucca, pp. 262, 269; Tommasi, Sommario delta Storia 
di Lmca (in A. Stor. Ital, vol. X), p. 296. 

* Carderera y Solona, Iconographia Espanola, I, pi. 34. 
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On the other hand the sarcophagus seems to be Italian^ and 
would appear, indirectly or directly, to have been inspired by 
the remains of classic sculpture.^ It is quite conceivable that 
even Jacopo della Quercia may have had a hand in the carving 
of this sarcophagus, for somewhat similar mouldings appear in 
his Trenta altar-piece in S. Frediano, and foliage not unlike that 
which surrounds Ilaria^s coat of arms, and a putto and garland 
motive somewhat similar to that of the sarcophagus, occur also 




Figure 5. — Tomb of Ilaria; Foliated Cross 

in the decoration of his Fonte Gaia at Siena. The resemblance, 
however, is not so close as to compel us to attribute these other- 
wise very different monuments to the same master mind. 

This sarcophagus, so far as I know, has never been adequately 
published, and I shall not attempt to give it the detailed study 
it deserves. However, the photographs, several of which are 
here published for the first time, should assist in the formation of 
a better appreciation of the monument. Figure 4 presents 
Ilaria^s stemma or coat-of-arms, which consists of the Guinigi 
insignia quartered with those of the Carretto family. The 

^ See Altman, Architektur undOrnamentik der Antiken Sarcophage; Die romisch^ 
en Grabaltdre der Kaiser zeit. 
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Guinigi arms are: Gules, a cross argent charged with eighteen or 
twenty lance heads azure. The Carretto arms are: Or, five bend- 
lets gules. These are here blazoned quarterly on a fine shield 
suspended on a hook by means of a broad strap. It is surrounded 
by florid Gothic plants bearing seeded flowers, suggested perhaps 
by Giovanni di Ambrogio's more beautiful foliage on the jambs 
of the Porta della Mandorla of the Cathedral of Florence. It 
may not be without significance that the cornice mioulding of the 
sarcophagus with its crockets and consoles is found again in the 
cornices of the Porta della Mandorla. The general design of this 
short side of the sarcophagus is attractive in itself, but it seems 
not to have been composed with due relation to the reliefs on the 
long sides. In its present condition our sympathies are roused 
for the two putti whose wings are so abruptly cut away. 




Figure 6. — Tomb of Ilaria; Putti 

The other short side of the sarcophagus (Fig. 5), with its 
quatrefoil elaborated into a foliated cross, recalls also the orna- 
ments on the architrave of the Porta della Mandorla. It may 
be remarked that the foliage is in higher relief than that on the 
opposite side, and that ample space is left for the completion of 
the wings of the corner putti. The absence of a patina corres- 
ponding to that on the other short side suggests that this relief 
may have undergone a thorough recutting. 

A comparison of the long sides of the sarcophagus brings out 
marked differences of sentim.ent and of execution. On one side 
(Fig. 6) the putti are sad, overburdened by the garland. They 
are veritable funerary genii oppressed by their solemn task. 
The garlands are exceedingly massive, like lumps of clay on the 
surface of which are lightly sketched Gothic foliage and fruit. 
The other side (Fig. 7) breathes a freer spirit. The putti are 
more spirited, stepping as if in a choral dance. The garland also 
is treated with a lighter touch, is more plastic in form, and has a 
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distinctive character given to it by the long lanceolate leaves 
which all but conceal the fruit. If this relief seems to be in 
better condition than the other, this is perhaps due to its having 
been long preserved in the Guinigi palace at Lucca and in the 
Uffizi and the Museo Nazionale at Florence before being returned 
to its place on the sarcophagus. 

There are some, but not many, points of comparison between 
these reliefs and the work of Jacopo della Querela. It is unfortu- 
nate that his putti with garlands in the Fonts Gaia at Siena are 
so damaged, for now they seem but a faint reflection of the putti 
on the Ilaria tomb. Nor do Jacopo's figures of the Christ child 
help the comparison. Perhaps the closest analogies are to be 
found in the putti bearing consoles which support the architrave 
of the main portal of S. Petronio at Bologna. But the resem- 




FiGURE 7. — Tomb of Ilaria; Putti 

blance is altogether too vague to warrant the assertion that they 
are by the same hand. 

As with the effigy of Ilaria, so with these putti and garlands we 
are dealing with the productions of a sculptor whose ideals of 
beauty are antagonistic to those displayed in all the authenti- 
cated works of Jacopo della Querela. Jacopo was not the sculp- 
tor likely to have been selected by an aristocratic connoisseur to 
carve the image of his beautiful wife. He was essentially coarse 
in his conceptions, vulgar and baroque in expression, though 
capable of massive and strong work. He nowhere shows the 
restraint, the refinement, the classic spirit displayed by the 
sculptor of the Ilaria tomb. 

To those who have long associated with the Ilaria tomb the 
name of Jacopo della Querela it may be disquieting to be asked 
to abandon this attribution before another sculptor's name is 
furnished in his place. But let us suppose that this monument 
were recently unearthed and unattributed, who would think of 
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attributing it to a Sienese sculptor and especially to Jacopo della 
Querela? We should rather think of some sculptor trained in the 
best French traditions, whose mind was awakened also by the 
best sculpture of Florence — some one who admired Andrea 
Pisano's Baptistery Gates and Giovanni di Ambrogio's Porta 
della Mandorla. Is it possible that Jacopo during his stay in 
Florence could have received the inspiration to produce this 
masterpiece and then have lapsed for the rest of his life into 
comparative mediocrity? Is it not more likely that some other 
sculptor deserves the credit for this beautiful tomb? Some day, 
perhaps, we may be able to discover his name. 

Allan Marquand. 
Princeton, N. J. 



